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A PROLOGUE TO CHRISTMAS 


Among the most precious literary relics of the nativity tales 
is the Magnificat. In it flows the sap of social hope; and through 
it moves the mood of conscious social democracy. 

He hath put down princes from their thrones, 
And hath exalted them of low degree; 
The hungry hath he filled with good things, 
And the rich hath he sent empty away. 


In 1936 there were twenty million Americans in families 
dependent on government support. Their average expenditure 
for food was 5c. per meal. Scarcely were the hungry filled with 
good things in 1936—nor have they been, in the years which 
have intervened. We must do better, if we are to fulfill the 
social hopes of men. 


If ever there were a time when we ought to emphasize the 
dependence of democracy on a reasonably equalitarian econ- 
omy, it is at Yuletide. 


Democracy implies an economy of all the people, for all the 
people, by all the people. Such an interpretation is in tune 
with the prophetic word of the Magnificat. 


The transforming effect of Christmas upon the secular world 
is reflected in the contrast between two old men. : 


In the first Christmas story the Old Man was a tyrant, grown 
old with the passion for power. Confusing a conscience long 
ill at ease with a jealous and jittery fear for his throne, he set _ 
out in cruel barbarity to destroy the little children of the town. — 
And the name of Herod will forever be a murderous memory 
with men. 


In the contemporary scene in some thousands of instances in 


- America the Old Man will be a jolly, red-clad, red-faced 


fellow, whose pleasant business in life is to make glad the 


heart of childhood. With gifts and words old Saint Nick tickles 
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the appetites and emotions so that his very name brings merti- 
ment to old and young alike. 


The difference between these two men, though but symbolic, 
measures the transformation that must take place in the atti- 
tude of age to childhood, if joy is to reign in hearts or heaven. 

Christmas first and Christmas last is characterized by the 
giving of gifts. Folk cannot restrain themselves from opening 
their treasures, modest or much, to those they love, and espe- 
cially to little children. 


In the exchange of Christmas gifts during the month of 
December many millions of dollars worth of consumer goods 
will be purchased in this country. The Christmas buying sea- 
son is more specialized than that of the other eleven months 
of the year. But the principle of value received for money 
spent is just as applicable, and perhaps more deservedly when 
so much emotion is invested in the transaction. 


In the main article in this issue of Social Action Professor 
Warne presents an authoritative exposition of the Consumer 
Movement. He rightly insists that “buymanship” is quite as 
necessary as salesmanship for the smooth operation of the 


economic process. And as our most urgent problem is one of | 


distribution rather than of production, enlightment of the 
retail buyer is a valid part of education for the socially neces- 
sary behavior of the times. 


Business that seeks to give the maximum of service has 
nothing to fear from effective and organized buying. It will 
only prosper at the hands of an informed purchasing public. 
The steady march of consumer intelligence and cooperation 
cannot but add to the health of the economic organism. 

To have facilitated even a little the effective distribution of 
the goods of life will be to have projected somewhat an econ- 
omy of abundance. 


And Christmas is but prologue to abundant living 
| _ —ALFRED W. SwAN 


THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


by COLSTON E. WARNE 

Bewildering the Consumer 
I open a paper at random. Staring me in the face is an ad- 
vertisement stating that the flow of my digestive fluids slows 
up when I am tired, worried, nervous. What to do? Why, smoke 
an XYZ cigarette, for they give cheer and lift. They set you 
right with the world. Flanking the ad are pictures and endorse- 
ments by red-hot rivet catchers, dieticians, ball players and 
those habitually indulging in night life. I turn the sheet only 
to be told that a certain mattress will give me ‘“‘glorious luxury 
comfort for only a penny a night.” My reading is interrupted 
with the sorry experiences of thousands suffering with fallen 
arches, of others who need to be intrigued by straight rye whis- 
key, of men who are smothered by asthma or women who are 
lifeless due to a lack of cold creams, yeast cakes or gelatine. 
Here is a plea to newlyweds to buy a lifetime washing machine 
—a famous washing machine, ‘‘with world leadership,’ what- 
ever that means. 4 Bs 
From morning to night we all encounter the blare of such 
competitive nonsense, designed to induce purchasing. We try 
without success to ignore the incantations. But sheer repetition 
lures us, by the persuasive force of suggestion, by canny and — 
impelling tricks, by enticement, to flock 
in and buy. Frequently, we buy ignorantly 
and are sheep, led to the slaughter by 
especially trained guides. We have become 
so gullible that easily a fifth—possibly even 
a third—of our income is lost through 
purchasing adulterated, shoddy, worthless, 
unserviceable or overpriced goods. We 
get very pretty packages nowadays. 
What and how much is inside of them? 
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Unfortunately we all tend to pride ourselves on our wisdom 
in purchasing. We buy an article and then wish to justify out- 
selves before our family and friends. It does not matter whether 
it is a can of peas or a refrigerator. We feel we can detect qual- 
ity through some sixth sense. But can we? 

Here, for example, is a can of peas with this captivating 
label: “Grade A, Sweet Variety Peas. If it is canned, it is 
fresh. Picked and packed when the flavor is perfect. The fresh- 
from-the-garden flavor tells that the contents were canned im- 
mediately upon picking. Utmost in quality.” Wouldn’t you as 
a consumer snap at such a wonderful can of peas? One can 
fairly taste them, tender and succulent. It just so happened 
that the Food and Drugs Administration seized 195 cases of 
these peas and found them to be soaked, dried peas. Labels 
mean very little. 

One need only leaf through the hundreds of chance cap- 
tures by that governmental Division to be convinced that fancy 
butter may be decomposed; that famous huckleberries may be 
inferior; that “Ladies Choice” tomato catsup may turn out to 
be worm-eaten or adulterated; or that fancy olive oil may be 
cotton seed oil. But the problem is not typically one of labels 
alone. We frequently suspect that labels lie and are inclined to 
discount the pictures and slogans that build an air of romantic 
lure about the articles we buy. The more difficult problem of the 
consumer results from the increasing variety and complexity of 
_ the goods offered for purchase. No longer can a person size up a 
product by smelling, tasting or inspecting it. One illustration 


has been given by the United States Bureau of Home Economics. — 


Nine brands of sheeting were analyzed in a careful laboratory 


test. These were then judged by consumers, sales people and’ 


even by textile teachers. No group was able to arrange the sheets 


"4 


in order of quality. When one comes to the purchase of — 


mechanical devices, dressed up with numerous gadgets and 
surrounded by awe-inspiring advertising about miraculous qual- 
ities, the consumer gets no estimate of durability. He buys 


blindly. The government can generally assist him but little, and 
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the manufacturer and his retail KN \V 
agent are interested primarily in ko’ 
sponsoring a sale. How can a con- SQ 7 exe fleas 
sumer tell what is inside of an LOO -Ko \S 
electric iron; whether an electric : i; Y 
toaster is well made; which type /} 

of refrigerator is best; and wheth- VS 
er to buy a gasoline advertised 
as giving “live power,” or one 
sponsored by a colorful blonde? rf 
Despite the annual expenditure of al 
two billion dollars for advertising, Peaupe ie) CU be ordnt Bes 
despite the cries of a horde of salesmen, despite the recent 
government attempts to afford protection most consumers are 
today bewildered victims of a system better adapted to pressure 
selling than to wise consumer selection. 


The Rise of the Consumer Movement 


Fortunately several moves are on foot to bring consumers to- 
gether into strong organizations for self-protection. That a sig- 
nificant consumer movement has been born, there can be but 
little doubt. In most urban communities, consumer groups have 
been formed. Consumer representatives are appearing at legis- 
lative hearings and are frequently lodging emphatic protests 
concerning unfair prices or unfair trade practices. Consumer 
testing organizations are growing rapidly in scope and influence. 
Women’s clubs and church groups have extended their pro- 
grams to include consumer problems. Governmental agencies 
have recognized and have, to some extent, promoted the growth 
of the movement. An expanding literature has been developed 
in the field. Consumption courses have acquired a definite place 
in the curriculum of many schools and colleges. Consumer as- 
sociations and federations are developing in profusion, often 
with overlapping aims and confusing titles. We have the Con- 
sumers’ National Federation, the Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, the Consumers’ Councils, the Consumers’ Union of 
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United States, and the Consumer Education Association, to 
mention only a few of the new crop of organizations. A Con- 
sumer Commissioner has been appointed on the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission. 

The concept of the consumer organization as an institution 
within our social system is relatively new. The movement is still 
embryonic. Yet there seems every reason to believe that the 
consumer movement, like the labor movement of three-quarters 
of a century ago, will pass from the stage of ill-coordinated and 
somewhat impotent groups faced with widespread distrust into 
a powerful agency for extending our democracy in a new 
direction. 

Few attempts have been made to formulate the objectives of 
consumer movements. It may, therefore, be well to suggest at 
the outset what consumer groups are seeking through their 
organized efforts: 


1. Consumers want an impartial check on the quality of the 
goods they buy. They want to know in understandable terms 
what service a product will render. Since they have been so 
often misled by partisan advertising they will trust as aids 
to their judgment only those agencies, governmental, pro- 
fessional, or consumer-controlled, which have no profit 

_ interest in selling them goods. They want the truth as to 
what science has brought them. If private business entet- 
prise will not consistently give them serviceable products at 
reasonable prices, they as consumers must turn to their own 
cooperative organizations. 


2. Consumers want legislation which will eliminate worthless 
of injurious merchandise from the market and will eradicate 
false and misleading advertising. They want grade-labeling 
of goods and adequate government control of quality stand- 
ards. They also wish legislative action to minimize high- 
pressure competitive advertising which, though it may be 
short of misleading, spoils radio enjoyment, reading pleasure 

or scenic beauty without contributing to consumer knowledge. 
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3. Consumers want a bounty of goods, closely related to our 
technical potentialities. They have reason to raise an outcry 
against restrictive practices of producing groups such as we 
witnessed throughout the thirties. They resent the attitude 
of those believers in free business enterprise who hold that 
it is a sacred right of an owner to close a factory if, at the 
ptice set, profits are not satisfactory. They hold that con- 
sumers and the public should have a voice in price and output 
fixation and that our present business system must be con- 
demned if it continues to hold production in check when 
sufficient goods could be forthcoming for all. The consumer 
movement feels that there is no excuse for a $1160 median 
family income level in a country fully capable, from a pro- 
ductive standpoint, of doubling or trebling that amount. 


4. Consumers wish our educational system to educate for in- 
telligent living in the twentieth century. This must involve 
guidance in the selection of channels of expenditure and a 
knowledge of essential facts with respect to commodities. 
It must involve a realization that courses in “buymanship” 
are more significant than courses in salesmanship. This edu- 
cational program must also find its way into adult groups. 


___ To sum these up, consumers wish to organize and agitate for 
_ their interests. They have objectives in common. From limited 
_ beginnings, such as voicing their views on the price of milk, meat 

or electricity, they can become a powerful organized factor in 
bringing greater economic balance. A consumer movement, like 
_ the labor movement, cannot write its full program in advance. 
As people learn to work together for common objectives they 
try new lines of endeavor. Some of these experiments succeed. 
Some fail. Out of such experience, the movement picks its 
course. For example, as the consumer movement matures, efforts 
may increasingly turn toward the development of consumers’ 
cooperatives. Consumer efforts may likewise turn increasingly 
toward consumer representation on government price-fixing and 


planning boards. 
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Who Objects to the Consumer Movement? 


The rise of the consumer movement has brought varied re- 
sponses. At the one extreme, the Hearst magazines and news- 
papers have heralded it as a “Trojan horse’ intended to cap- 
ture and destroy the citadel of capitalism. The Hon. Martin Dies 
of Texas has assailed more than a dozen of its leading units as 
Moscow-inspired. The Crowell Publishing Company interests 
have referred to its leaders as ‘termites’ or “burrowing 
shrimps” intent upon undermining free business enterprise. Mrs. 
Anna Steese Richardson, Director of the Consumer Division of 
the Crowell Publishing Company says: “The plain truth is that 
many people are losing confidence in the American manufac- 
turer, retailer, and advertiser. . . . This attitude has not grown 
out of consumer experience. It has been planted in women’s 
minds by clever propaganda which has permeated every corner 
of this country, its social, civic and cultural clubs, its schools and 
churches. It is estimated that over six million women in various 
consumer groups have been directly exposed to adverse propa- 
ganda.” 

Other business interests have, as Dr. John M. Cassels puts it, 
recognized “the inevitable trend toward consumer consciousness 
and instead of attempting to crush it aim rather to control it. In 
some Cases consumer organizations have been deliberately set up 
and financed by business groups to promote their own particular 
interests; in other cases pressure or persuasion has been exerted 
on the leaders of organizations already in existence; very com- 
monly, booklets, films or other types of materials prepared by 
business concerns for use in the education of consumers are 
definitely colored by considerations related to their own interests 
as sellers.”? Business-inspired consumer efforts resemble in tech- 
nique the company unions in the field of labor relations. Being 
financed by industry, they have become agencies for defeating the 
effort to establish independent, consumer-financed endeavors. 


1, That Truth about Advertising May Prevail, The Crowell Publishing Company (undated). 


2. The Future of Consumer Education, Business-Consumer Relations Conference, Buffalo 
June 5, 1939. : ; 
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So many of these “consumer fronts” have, however, been ex- 
posed that businessmen are now inclined to shun such efforts. 


The Rise of Consumer Testing 

The most controversial aspect of the consumer movement is 
that of consumer testing. Many businessmen who view agitation 
over milk or meat prices with great unconcern heatedly oppose 
the appearance of an instrument which subjects trade names to 
critical analysis and undermines the reputation of many goods 
which have, through years of solicitous advertising care, been 
taken out of price competition. Again, many of those connected 
with our two billion dollar advertising institution have looked 
askance at this force which may render advertising less profit- 
able through diminishing its appeal. Of late, renewed pleas have 
been made for advertising as assisting the American way, bring- 
ing lower costs of goods, insuring freedom of the press and of 
the air and upholding the American home. By its proponents, 
the institution is linked intimately with capitalism and is not in- 
frequently accredited with making possible cheap cars, eco- 
nomical foodstuffs and romantic allure. 

Scant attention is paid by its ardent supporters to the fact that 
large scale advertising is a development of the glutted market 
conditions of the last three or four decades rather than a primary 
institution of capitalism, or to the more important fact that there 
is serious doubt whether it serves to channel production into 
more efficient hands or, in the long run, to advance significantly 
the volume of purchasing. It may, to be sure, alter greatly the 
flow of purchasing power by shifting demand from home furn- 
ishings to automobiles. It may in fact induce for a time increased — 
consumer goods expenditures and lessen purchasing of producer 
goods. Yet there seems little need for any incentive to cause most 
consumers to dispose of their incomes. If anything, advertising 
has contributed to its share of business insecurity through ex- 
tending beyond safe and desirable limits the practice of install- - 
ment purchasing? = 
SB ean san See. ets. Jane ta. Fh co 
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It is to the exaggerations of advertising that the consumer 
testing movement owes much of its growth. The American con- 
sumer has often been the unwilling victim of gross deceit and of 
undue pressure. If a cure for a bodily ailment is sought, two 
dozen best ways are suggested by advertisers, some glaring from 
billboards, some buttressed by pseudo-scientific newspaper testi- 
monials and some hawked by trained radio baritones. If an at- 
tractive appearance is wanted, it can apparently be procured by 
highly-advertised laxatives, yeasts, soaps, cold creams or anti- 
septics. If quality gasoline is desired, a titian-haired Hollywood 
damsel will supply allure if not facts. As Dr. Jessie Coles states 
the case: “Appeals are made to such emotions as fear, sex, com- 
fort, ambition, emulation. Except when advertising to other pro- 
ducers, advertisers deliberately avoid appealing to motives which 
eticourage rational selection. Producers do not want the qualities 
of their goods made known to consumers,” she asserts.* They 
wish differentiation in order to charge a higher price. 

By the middle twenties, American business and its hand- 
maiden advertising, had plumbed such low levels in trade prac- 
tice that it brought forth ridicule and resentment. Your Money’s 
W orth was but the first of a long series of critical books. The 
setting was laid for an opposition movement. Consumer testing 
emerged when it was appreciated that there were no insuperable 
obstacles to the application to consumer goods of testing tech- 
niques which had long been familiar in the field of government 
and, to an extent, in corporate purchasing. The government pur- 
chasing agents were not disposed to shape their selection of 
commodities by the pulcritude of a posed model. Nor were 
corporation officials always highly impressed with the merit of 
a brand of steel rail by observing an advertisement of a blonde 
seated upon it. The United States Bureau of Standards, the 
American Standards Association and other testing agencies had 
brought forth an elaboration of testing methods, standards and 
specifications, many of which could be adapted to supply the 
consumer with knowledge upon which to base his purchasing. 


4. Jessie V. Coles, The Consumer-Buyer and the Market, pp. 426-429. 
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TESTING APPLIED TO TEA 


You will find some “flavory,’ some “flat,” some “heavy,” and some “Jight.’’ 
But you will not find any an aid to vitality, nor a means of inducing sleep, nor 
a key to popularity and romantic bliss. 


Consumers’ Research, incorporated in 1929 as a non-profit 
testing organization, was the pioneer in the field. Consumers’ 
Research grew rapidly, in fact so rapidly that by 1935 its con- 
fidential bulletins were bought by 55,000 individuals who paid 
$3.00 a year for the service. The storm of resentment which fol- 
lowed its growth was in part due to flaws in its structure and 
mistakes in its operation. In greater measure it was the product 
of fear and misunderstanding on the part of entrenched in- 
terests. Consumers’ Research was operating in a field which of- 
fered few precedents. There were, to be sure, the dramatic and 
music critics whose ratings had long shaped consumer demand. 
And, of course, there was Moody’s Manual. If valuations could 
be reached in these highly subjective fields, why not have tests 
for determining the relative merit of foods, gasolines and 
toasters ? 


The greatest mistake made by Consumers’ Research was that 
of failing to realize that it was more than a testing magazine 
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of interest to consumers; that it was, rather, an important link 
in a movement. This policy led it to establish a small self- 
perpetuating board of five directors and to keep its doors closed 
to enthusiasts who wanted only to share in the development of 
a new and challenging idea. This policy was also important in 
shaping an individualistic personnel program which led in 1935 
to internal conflict and a subsequent split. This policy also nar- 
rowed the focus of its bulletin and kept the organization from 
friendly contacts with other genuine consumer efforts. Con- 
sumers’ Research had, however, the wisdom to keep clear of en- 
tanglements with manufacturers. It occasionally deviated from 
its strict adherence to testing in order to press for consumer leg- 
islation. During NRA days, Consumers’ Research wisely re- 
mained unconvinced that the government was adequately safe- 
guarding the consumer under the codes and, though its repre- 
sentatives had little influence in code formation, the presence of 
Consumers’ Research was a constant prod to consumer action.’ 

The internal dissension of Consumers’ Research brought, in 
1936, the launching of Consumers’ Union of United States (17 
Union Square, New York City), an organization which, with its 
present membership of 85,000, has far outstripped its parent. 
Consumers’ Union was born of the demand for collective bar- 
gaining for members of the Consumers’ Research staff and con- 
sequently has tended to reflect a sympathetic feeling toward high 
wage standards and the organized labor movement. It has also 
stressed the need for a consumer movement and has erected its 
structure with this view. Consumers’ Union is incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York State as a democratic, one man-one 
vote membership organization, operated on a non-profit basis. 
The annual fee is $3.50 which entitles one to the monthly re- 
ports and to an annual buying guide. Special rates are available _ 
to groups. Though, like Consumers’ Research, it has continued 
to stress the testing of consumer products and derives its income 
from membership fees, no inconsiderable share of its energy has 


5. Some of the county consumer councils set u ‘under NRA began their own testing of local 
foodstuffs, of laundries, and dry cleaning establishments. By 1935 consumers had begun to. 
develop consumer consciousness and to crusade for reforms. 
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gone into the fostering and strengthening of other consumer ef- 
forts. It has stimulated consumer groups in many cities. 

Legislative efforts on behalf of the consumer have found a 
place in its monthly Reports and bills have been drafted by Con- 
sumers Union to protect consumer interest in the field of food 
and drugs. Aid has been given to organizations of milk con- 
sumers. Consumers’ Union is itself a member of the Consumers’ 
National Federation. It has sought to ally itself with all inde- 
pendent efforts looking toward consumer welfare. Not only are 
the qualities of goods tested, but independent estimates are made 
of the conditions under which goods are manufactured, so that 
the consumer will have the opportunity of checking quality 
standards as well as, quite independently, the standards of labor 
used in the production of an article. Consumers’ Union has also 
felt a bond of sympathy with the cooperative movement, though 
it has rigorously applied the same standards to the testing of co- 
operative products as to those privately manufactured. 

The most marked response to Consumer's Union has come 
from white-collar groups. Teachers and technicians have been 
especially strong supporters. Half of the total membership has 
been drawn from professional circles, despite below-cost efforts 
to stimulate the use of the service by those in lower income 
groups. The median income of members is about $2600. Perhaps 
a twelfth of the membership comes from among manual work- 
ers in various trades. During the past two years the organiza- 
tion has sought to acquaint trade unionists with the need for a 
consumer approach by contributing a column called Your Dollar 
to many labor periodicals. In this column some of the more 


important technical findings are digested. ze 


Some indication as to the degree of bewilderment of the 
American consumer is afforded by the interest shown by mem- 
bers in particular tests undertaken by Consumers’ Union. A tre- 
cent questionnaire shows interest to be greatest in mechanical 
appliances—automobiles, electric razors, mechanical refrigera- 
tors, radios and cameras. Reports on soaps and on cleaning and 
polishing materials are also very popular. Alkalizers and head- 
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A Government Grader At Work 


ache remedies are high on the list. Reports on life insurance have 
also been much in demand. (A separate organization, the Amer- 
ican Investors Union of New York City, has recently been estab- 
lished to give advice in the financial field.) Among foods, the 
interest centered in canned vegetables and fruits, due to the 
absence of grade labeling in this field. 


Consumers’ Union has been too busy with day to day tasks to 
spend much time in interpreting consumer reactions to its service. 
It is, however, clear that consumers do not trust their own judg- 
ment concerning complex, durable consumers goods or in any 
field where advertising claims to have reached mystifying pro- 


portions. Perhaps the strongest single appeal is in the field of 
health care. 


The testing procedures employed by a consumer aoe or- 


ee 
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ganization are of interest to note. Consumers’ Union, for ex- 
ample, buys leading brands of canned goods from retail chan- 
nels throughout the country and, after stripping off the labels 
and identifying the samples, has the tests conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The multiplicity of 
trademarks lessens the value of this procedure but samples of 
leading brands are included. Such tests have to be repeated with 
each new pack. Although an increasing proportion of physical 
and chemical tests are undertaken in Consumers’ Union’s own 
laboratory, the bulk of the work is carried on through the coop- 
eration of technicians in colleges and universities. Without such 
assistance it would be wholly impossible to maintain the present 
coverage. Samples are bought in the open market. 


Perhaps the best method of indicating the claims made for con- 
sumer testing is to quote from Consumers’ Union Buying Guide: 


“The ratings of products represented the best judgment of the 
technicians on the staff of Consumers’ Union or of consultants 
whose technical competence and freedom from commercial bias 
make their opinions of value to consumers. Ratings are based on 
laboratory tests, on carefully controlled tests under conditions of 
use, on the experience of a large number of persons with the 
products being studied, or on a combination of these factors. 


“It should. be understood, however, that the ratings, even when 
based on laboratory tests, represent in large measure opinions and 
not simply a compilation of scientific data. While it is possible, 
for example, to state with a fairly high degree of certainty that 
one bottle of milk contains more butterfat than another bottle, 
with most products judgments are not so simple. Thus stockings 
may be carefully tested in the laboratory, but experts are far from 
being in agreement as to the value of such tests in determining 
how well a pair of stockings will wear. é 


“There is too the possibility of errors of technical findings and 
of fact. Such errors are made even in the most painstaking scientific 
work, and are unavoidable in the regular technical work of Con- 
sumers’ Union which involves the handling of great masses of 
material in diverse fields. The technical staff gives its assurance to 
members of Consumers’ Union, however, that it will exercise the 
greatest care in testing and judging products, in checking data, and 
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in preparing ratings. Where errors are found, corrections will be 
promptly made. 


“Doubts may arise as to the value of advice which can be given 
only with such qualifications. Yet it is a far better guide to intelli- 
gent purchasing than any ordinarily available to the consumer ; 
it gives him far greater chance of getting good value for his 
money; it substitutes the best technical knowledge that can be 
made available for haphazard guessing; and it does give the con- 
sumer the satisfaction of having his buying choices determined by 
technical tests rather than by the cleverness of an advertising copy- 
writer or the ingenuity of a manufacturer in making a shoddy prod- 
uct look like a good one.’’6 


The Rise of Consumer Legislation 


In recent years, a marked tendency has existed to attempt the 
solution of producer problems by adding to the price charged the 
consumer. If the milk industry is in distress, have the govern- 
ment set an increased consumer price. If competition has lowered 
retail drug or equipment margins, pass a “fair trade” law to 
establish minimum resale prices. If taxes are to be levied “‘pain- 
lessly’’ without impairing profits, then pass a sales tax which 
will apply to consumer purchases. If foreign competition bother 
an industry, limit competition by a protective tariff. 

Pressure groups of manufacturers, farmers and retailers have 
long been present in Washington and in state Capitols. Only 
recently have consumers launched counter-pressure. Stirred 
by rising milk prices, efforts have been made to secure genuine 
consumer representation upon state milk boards, and to insist 
that these boards look into the margins of the distributors be- 
fore setting high milk prices which will penalize consumption. 


“Fair trade” laws have been condemned by consumers as limit- - 


ing free competition and increasing living costs. Sales taxes and 
tariffs have likewise been opposed as placing a heavy burden 
upon those least able to bear it. 


The consumer movement has not been content merely to pro- 
tect itself against the assaults being made by restrictive forces in 


6. Consumers’ Union Buying Guide, 1939, p. 3. 
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our economic system. It has sought from governmental agencies 
the establishment of grade-labeling on an A B C basis, so that 
a consumer can tell at a glance the estimate of government 
gtaders rather than having to guess whether Simon's Super-Peas 
are the highest or the lowest quality. The Wheeler-Lea Act 
(which gives the Federal Trade Commission increased power 
over advertising) and the Pure Foods and Drugs Act of 1938 
were the fruits of continued and effective consumer efforts. Pres- 
sure is now being placed behind anti-monopoly efforts of the 
Federal government and in favor of enlarging the use of gov- 
ernment standards and specifications by private business. With 
the emergence of the defense program, consumer’ groups have 
met in Washington to demand that the emergency should not 
be used as an excuse for unwarranted price rises and that the 
small consumer should not be the victim of defense taxes. 

These attempts to afford consumer protection have by no 
means eliminated the bewildering array of false and misleading 
advertising claims. Nor has the power of consumers always been 
sufficient to defeat new consumer taxes and other impositions. 
Organized consumers have, however, curbed some of the worst 
abuses and have made producers appreciate, possibly for the 
first time, that the consumer is not always a gullible creature to 
be plucked at will by those who can persuasively and insistently 
make demands upon his pocketbook. When it is realized that 
the consumer has an interest in such items as the price of coal, 
the charges of utilities and the cost of milk and that well- 
informed organizations are present to state his case, a great step 
in advance will have been made. 


The Problem of Consumer Income 


The revolt of the consumer is closely related to the failure 
of our economic system to produce at capacity. No system, hav- 
ing conjured up the potentiality of a satisfactory life for a nation, 
can receive continued approval if it fails to provide its pro- — 
ductive workers with incomes which allow them to possess the 
goods that they are able collectively to produce. It is anomalous 
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that sharecroppers should be ill-clad, that miners should’ be 
cold and that one-third of our families should be on a starva- 
tion income level of $780 or less and two-thirds on or below 
a subsistence level of $1450, when the system has given promise 
of comfort for all. Business has excited the dreams of consum- 
ers to share in a world of plenty. Actually, it has afforded a 
precarious existence for the majority of the populace. It is not 
reassuring for consumers to learn that, of the prices of finished 
products, the production cost at the factory door is on the aver- 
age 41 per cent, and the cost of distribution 59 per cent. To be 
sure, there are essential costs of transportation, wholesaling and 
retailing. But to most consumers acquainted with the techniques 
of selling there lurks a doubt whether retail outlets have not so 
multiplied and whether salesmen and advertisers have not de- 
veloped in such profusion that much unnecessary waste has 
found its way into prices.’ 


7. For a detailed study of distribution costs, see the Twentieth Century Fund study: Does 


Distribution Cost Too Much? 
©. 


America’s middle family © 
had $22 a week...... 


Half of America’s families received more than © 
$22 a week; half received less than this amount. 


Courtesy, Consumers’ Guide, Washington, D. C. 
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The country desperately needs more food for forty-five mil- 
lion of its underfed citizens. It needs housing for its millions 
of slum dwellers. It needs more medical care. It needs added 
clothing. Yet the unbalance of our business system has created 
in each of these fields an apparent surplus, since consumers have 
not had adequate purchasing power to clear the markets. In 
1935-36, the median income of American families was $1,160. 
For all such “middle-group” families, possessed of income be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,250 a year, (averaging slightly less than 
four members to a family) the average annual budget was 
distributed as follows: 


Pee ee ee $433 
1 LS EU LPR Rae Beccahotss Sats nae canes ie eR 203 
Household "Operation ey 130 
Chel eh. opsh- anamnestic Dad: ad Batter ME 100 
PUTO eee ee 70 
MECICN CAIC ce 47 
Live ag oe FWLO'D heeled <a ibal aeeoprm i Ri Aaietiniet Othe yl 
pa BEG OLS Ce eng eomeeerinne 3 LAP Deter Rp es ene 38 
by SESE i hyo Pe Spa eee Neti Bement he Len op 24 
SR MTAC CO oe a es 22 
Transportation (other than auto) ........... Tf 
GOS Se ee ee rer eee if 
ono i ee eee 7 
BES CTAGE en ese cae oe 6 

$1,127 


When one looks at a budget as tight as the one listed above, 
there appears little room for a “comfort standard” even with the 
best of planning. This average family has little chance to te- 
spond to urgent appeals to buy new autos or new clothing. In 
fact, it may well be said of American consumers that the ma- 
jority have little or no income to spend for the luxuries which 
are temptingly offered over the air or in print. The rest are 
literally hounded to death in the quest for purchasers. 
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It is impossible in brief compass to do more than to suggest 
some of the ways by which consumer groups feel that con- 
sumption may flow more freely. Taxation should not be so 
placed as to limit the consumption of those who today cannot 
achieve even a subsistence level. Sales taxation is thus opposed 
by the consumer movement. Government assistance will un- 
doubtedly have to be widely employed in taxing excess profits, 
unearned incomes and inheritances in order that the needs 
of government may be met with minimum impairment of con- 
sumption standards. Monopolistic prices should be opposed by 
consumers even when disguised by producers who seek to sell 
trade-marked goods at maintained levels. Undoubtedly it will 
be increasingly necessary to have government limitations on the 
prices of commodities, as well as the fixation of standards of 
quality. Consumers also feel a responsibility to foster the main- 
tenance of fair wages and working standards, since the limita- 
tion of consumption by one consumer means that his incapacity 
to buy the necessities of life will tend not only to destroy his 
effectiveness as a citizen but will also imperil the income of 
others who lose their market. This means that the trade union 
movement in fostering higher standards for workers is really 
working in unison with the consumer movement. 


Consumers Cooperation as a Phase of the 
Consumer Movement 


Many writers have outlined the impressive arguments for the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. Grounded as it is on the de- 
sire of consumers to supply themselves with quality goods and 
services without the intervention of the profit system, the move- 
ment has, throughout the world, had a most deserved and spec- » 
tacular growth. It is a democratic movement. It gains strength 
only when it is more efficient than the system which it displaces. 
It emphasizes the often-forgotten fact that our economic system 
must be judged by its capacity to serve the consumer. 

Ardent advocates of consumers cooperation have often been 
so captivated by the excellence of the cooperative ideal that they 
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have ignored the broader consumer movement, of which coop- 
eration is but a part. We live in a world which has thousands of 
products, most of which are not now cooperatively produced. 
The vast majority of Americans today buy their bread, their 
meat, their canned goods, their transportation and their electric 
service from private channels. In each of these fields there are 
consumer problems—questions of pricings, of quality, of in- 
come—which must be faced. Can the cooperator in good con- 
science divorce himself from questions of meat grading laws, 
pure food and drug acts and utility regulation by blithely issuing 
an invitation to all consumers to join the local cooperative in the 
hope that its growth will eventually bring a solution to these 
immediately pressing issues? Fortunately many cooperators are 
beginning to see the interdependence of the many aspects of 
consumer problems. They are joining consumer testing move- 
ments. They are joining local consumer bodies and are lending 
their strength to consumer legislative efforts. They see gains 
which can be made through consumer buying clubs which are 
not limited to the fields in which the cooperative can furnish 
supplies. They see themselves, in a word, as part of a larger 
movement. Their wider interests tend, in turn, to enlarge the 
number of recruits to the cooperative philosophy. 


The Church and the Consumer Movement 


Liberal church groups have long since recognized the need 
for a more equitable distribution of income. They have thrown 
their weight in favor of collective bargaining and have indorsed 
the ideals of the consumers co-operative movement. They have 
not, however, widely lent their support to the development of a 
strong consumer movement in America. This comparative silence 
has not meant a lack of interest. There has been concern, gen- 
uine concern, over the absence of truth in advertising claims. 
While the advance of the advertiser and the culture which he 
_ represents has been rapid and insistent, the churches have been 
inclined to discuss evil in the abstract. Only after the advertising 
industry —this new powerful system of human conditioning— 
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reached its pinnacle in the art of 
radio broadcasting did there develop 
an important church opposition. 

The radio invaded the home with 
convincing commercial appeals for 
thousands of products expressed by 
voices breathing sincerity and arousing 
the whole gamut of human emotions. 
The multiplicity of advertising drives 
for the expenditure of limited incomes 
forcefully brought into focus the ques- 
tions: What is the truth? How can life 
values be distinguished? What rights 
and obligations has the consumer? Far 
more impelling than any other indict- 
ment of advertising is the effect that the 
misuse of this institution has had upon 
the quest for the good life. In a decent 
society, one might expect that the in- 
dividual would have freedom to bal- 
ance the values residing in the consumption of particular 
products and in the use of leisure time activity. But no. 

Under our culture, millions of dollars are spent in herding 
us into movie palaces, millions in asking us to share the thrill of 
fast-moving motor vehicles and but a negligible amount is spent 
in suggesting non-commercial recreation. We must fill the ball 
parks, the dance floors, the prize rings and the race tracks. In 
other fields a similar emphasis prevails. Advertising for the 
staple foods gives way to the association of miraculous attributes 


The Blessings of Radio 


with packaged and processed products. The long persisting de- ~ 


sires of man for ornamentation and differentiation are played 
upon, until spiritual qualities are subordinated to beauty creams. 
Style must follow style in endless procession. Goods must be 


rendered obsolete. The end of production no longer becomes — 


that of satisfaction. The consumer is there merely as the target 
to fill the sales quota of industry. : 
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To be sure, it is claimed that the consumer has free choice 
among ten thousand brands of wheat flour, forty-five hundred 
brands of canned corn and five hundred brands of mustard. 
Superficially, merchants on bended knee appeal to the consumer 
for his patronage. Yet how much free choice can he claim when 
he is ill-equipped by education or experience to discern the best 
values for his needs? To what extent is he able to escape the 
inexorable force of institutions which have studied his whims, 
caprices and fears and so are able with mathematical precision, 
to predict his response? Let it be added that the chief fault lies 
in the one-sidedness of the drive. Non-commercial values can 
command neither machinery nor the money to counsel the con- 
sumer as to how he may be the beneficiary of the best which 
_ science can afford. 


Thus the pattern of our civilization has tended increasingly 
to reflect the desires of those seated in the dream rooms of ad- 
vertising agencies. Little wonder it is that ethical values have 
tended to lose ground in the competition. It is not for the in- 
dividual to reflect; it is for him to spend and to act. The child’s 
world of today has, for example, become one of radio gang 
busters, of fraudulent appeals to loyalty; a world of trade names 
and of interest in artificial and superficial differentiations. Is that 
the type of culture of which one may be proud? Is it the type 
of culture with which the church can be content? 


We hear a good deal today about the fitness of democracy to 
survive the assaults upon it. Men and women of good will, 
both within and without the church, are anxious to contribute 
to the staying power and improvement of democratic institu- 
tions. In our anxiety over the general question we sometimes 
forget our own responsibilities. The loyal citizen of a free na- 
tion must be so well informed that both business and govern- 
ment will be held to high standards of honesty and service. 


If the church is to help to make the design for living for 
the world of tomorrow it must help its members to escape from 
the commercialism of today. 7 


HOW YOU CAN PARTICIPATE IN THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT 


Popular attention has of late so focussed upon foreign prob- 
lems that many Americans have neglected the consumer front. 
The provision of adequate diets, of sound housing, of good 
medical care and of protection from fraudulent business prac- 
tices, have all lacked the dramatic interest of the European con- 
flagration. Little by little, however, Americans are coming to 
realize that more is to be gained by solving our own difficult 
problems than by an exclusive concern over the fate of Europe. 
The strength of American democracy in years to come must 
fundamentally be measured by the degree to which it has pro- 
vided an adequate livelihood for its citizens. 


A few suggestions as to how you may assist in the consumer . 
movement are given below. These by no means exhaust the list, 
as the consumer movement is constantly engaging in new ac- 
tivities. 

1. You may start by becoming well informed as to what the 
consumer movement is and what have been its achievements, 
by reading some of its magazines and books. The bibli- 
ography given in Joseph Gaer’s Consumers All is valuable. 
Other lists have been issued by the League of Women Vot- 
ers, Washington, D. C., the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Washington, D. C., and the Institute of 
Consumer Education of Columbia, Mo. Government offices, 
such as that of the Consumers’ Counsel of the Department 
of Agriculture, will also assist. If your public library does 
not have an up-to-date set of books and magazines on con- 
sumer problems, it might be encouraged to develop a con- — 
sumer book shelf. 


2. If you live in a town or city in which a consumer group is 
active, you will find its programs of interest. Those inter- 
ested in developing a consumer program might profit from 
learning of the work of such organizations as St. Louis Con- 
sumers’ Council, the chairman of which is Mrs. Marion V. 
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Weir, Moseley Road, Creve Coeur, Missouri. Similar organi- 
zations exist in many centers. 

Much consumer work is attached to existing church or club 
organizations. The women’s clubs, Leagues of Women Vot- 
ers, and other women’s groups have in many places devel- 
oped consumer divisions which study consumer problems, 
and give attention particularly to issues which have a local 
interest. The national headquarters of these organizations 
will generally assist in suggesting ideas for programs. 

In many centers consumer studies have been introduced into 
the schools and colleges. Those teaching such classes are 
usually quite willing to appear on programs and can give 
invaluable technical assistance. Many home economists are 
especially valuable contacts. Write your state college for 
help. . 
Sooner or later in consumer discussions the question of the 
consumer rating agencies will emerge. Some group members 
will feel that the consumer movement should discuss only 
general problems of quality and will object to the mention 
of brand names, since this may mean criticism of the 
products of certain producers. This problem ought to be 
faced openly. A consumer group might advisedly sample the 
material published by women’s magazines, by the business 
groups and by the consumer agencies and decide for itself 
what course to take. Experience has suggested that, ap- 
proached in this way, members will be able to distinguish 
partisan propaganda from an attempt to provide unbiased 
advice. Very interesting discussions will flow from the con- 
sideration of the bulletins of Better Business Bureaus and _ 
the Good Housekeeping Institute as compared with those 
issued by the government and by non-profit testing organiza- 
tions, such as Consumers’ Union of United States, of New 
York City. 
Many consumer groups have decided not only to study local _ 


problems but have taken an active part in such issues as 


ascettaining the stores which sell graded beef and grade- 
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labeled canned goods; looking into the prices, the butterfat 
content.and the bacteria count from local milk sources; in- 
vestigating the state food, drugs and cosmetic laws and the 
state regulation of weights and measures; and publishing 
for members a digest of helpful hints for local consumers. 
In some cases, space in local papers has been obtained for 
these purposes. 

Some consumer groups have instituted collective bargaining 
with local merchants in an effort to secure quality goods at 
lower prices. One such consumer club might be cited as an 
illustration. The Northampton, Massachusetts, Consumers 
Association brings together some one hundred families who 
through a joint purchasing arrangement buy their fuel oil, 
coal, gasoline, dry cleaning and a wide variety of other com- 
modities at a substantial discount. Through appropriate 
committees dealing with various items in the consumer 
budget, they are able to assure a dealer that he will have a 
far larger volume of business if he cooperates with the 
group. In return the group has an assurance that the dealet’s 
facilities have been checked and that the quality of his 
products will be maintained. Each member pays an annual 
fee which makes possible the publishing of a loose leaf an- 
nual guide which describes the services and includes a num- 
ber of suggestions as to purchasing economies. Some equip- 
ment (such as floor waxers) will be bought jointly by the 
group. The Club has in turn affiliated with a number of co- 
operative organizations, such as Cooperative Distributors 


of New York City, and has purchasing arrangements with — 


regional cooperatives. (Additional information concerning 


the forming of such a club may be obtained from the writer.) 


The cooperative movement of the United States has effective 
machinery for assisting any consumer group which desires 
to learn about cooperative action and wishes to participate 
in it. They have motion pictures, slides, lectures and study 


courses. For further information one should address the Co- 


operative League, 167 W. 12th Street, New York City. 
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9. The credit unions have also rendered an important con- 
sumer interest in lowering the credit costs of consumers. 
Such credit unions also provide a channel for cooperative 
action. The Credit Union National Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin, is in a position to give information concerning 
credit union organization. 


10. One should not ignore the work of the Consumer Division 
of the Advisory Commission of the Council of National De- 
fense. Through this office, the consumer work of govern- 
ment agencies will be coordinated. Any consumer group 
should keep in close touch with the office of Harriet Elliott 
of that organization. A Committee for Consumer Defense 

has also been set up in Washington, D. C. (Room 304, 
Denrike Building). It aims to act as a-clearing house for 
local consumer efforts and to represent consumers in Wash- 
ington. , 


OUR 1941 COMBINATION OFFER 


a nie both foe 
The Missionary Herald $1.00 for 


one year 


at Home and Abroad 


The oldest magazine in continuous circulation in the U.S., 
The Missionary Herald (Congregational Christian) brings up- 
to-the-minute news on the home and foreign fields. Indis- 


_ pensable reading. 
Send subscriptions to 


THE COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION 
289 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 


BOOKS 

Economics for Consumers by Leland J. Gordon (New York, American 
Book Company, 1939). A well written summary of consumer efforts 
in America and the reasons for the development of consumer 
interest. 

Consumers All by Joseph Gaer (New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1940). A brief but interesting summary of consumer movements, 
together with a guide to better purchasing practices. 

When You Buy by Mabel B. Trilling, E. Kingman Eberhart and Flor- 
ence Williams Nicholas (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1938). A good 
description of selling practices. 

Consumption in Our Society by Elizabeth Hoyt (New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1938). A very adequate description of the basis for the 
pattern of American consumption. 

Consumers and the Market by Margaret Reid (New York, Crofts, 
1938). Especially complete treatment of types of distributive chan- 
nels and the consumer problems in securing quality. 

The Consumer-Buyer and the Market by Jessie Coles (New York, 
Wiley, 1938). The best critique of advertising yet published. 


PERIODICALS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Credit Unions —The People’s Banks by Maxwell S. Stewart, Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, New York, 1940. 

The Consumers’ Guide issued by the Consumers’ Counsel of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., will be found 
most useful. (A limited free mailing list; otherwise, 50c. a year.) 
Other listings of government material may be obtained from the 
office of the Consumer Commissioner, National Defense Advisory 
Commission, Washington, D. C.; and the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Consumers’ Union, 17 Union Square, New York City, offers a free — 


educational service to members interested in presenting materials 
to consumer groups. Subscription rates to its monthly Reports 


and annual Buying Guide are $3.50 a year ($2.50 in groups of 


15 or more). 
Other useful consumer materials are published by the Cooperative 


League of U.S. A., 167 W. 12 St., New York City; the American 


Home Economics Association, Washington, D.C.; the National 


Consumers League, 114 E. 32 St., New York City; the Institute of 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; and 


the Consumer Distribution Corporation, 205 E. 42 Street, New 
York City. 


LEST WE FORGET 


The International Missionary Council is one of the organizations 
which will receive support through the Congregational Christian 
Committee for Assistance to War Victims. 


Because of the quick generosity of our churches, $1,000 has already 
been forwarded to the Council for the relief of missionaries completely 
isolated from their homelands and their mother churches. We must 
raise many times that amount if we are to help build the Church 
Universal. 


Dr. A. L. Warnshuis is Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council and as such is in touch with the “Ambassadors of Christ’’ 
in every land. 


—The Editor 


The International Missionary Council 


Gives Aid to “Orphaned Missions” 


In July, 1939, representatives of churches of many lands, 
meeting in Holland, gave form to the desire of Christians 
around the world to work together as though their churches 
were one. Plans were completed for a World Council of 
Churches. In September, 1939, overt war slashed across Europe. 
We need not ask what effect the destructive September action 
had upon the lives of the men and women who dared to act 
creatively in July. 


Although the World Council of Churches was not as yet a 
reality, the foreign missionary work of the churches, reaching 
into every geographical area of the world had, since before the 
first World War, been centralized in the International Mis- 
sionaty Council. Through it, the young churches in Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific Islands had found comradeship with and 
stimulation and encouragement from each other and the 
churches of the West. The destructive acts of 1939 and 1940 
blocked the lines of communication between these young 
churches and the older churches in Europe, cutting off $4,500,- 
000 of support from 3,500 missionaries and many more native 
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workers. Separated from their parent churches in Europe, the 
missions became “‘orphaned.”’ 


Immediately, the International Missionary Council was 
ready to sustain the young churches in this catastrophe. Its 
long experience and well-established organization enabled it to 
demonstrate how the World Council may some day function. 
The prompt response of the churches in England, Australia, 
New Zealand, Sweden, North America and wherever freedom 
was not completely throttled, to the emergency appeal of the 
International Missionary Council is tangible proof that the 
plans for the World Council are based on the desires of Chris- 
tians in every quarter of the globe. 


This response made it possible to stave off hunger in the 
Cameroons; to keep open the only hospital serving one million 
Javanese; to enable the workers living with the natives they 
serve in the sun-baked crater at Aden, Arabia, to stay at their 
posts to continue their work of spiritual and physical better- 
ment and to meet the most urgent needs that rushed in by 
cable and letter and personal plea.. But with each month the 
need increases. Reserves.are used up and resources on the field 
are exhausted. English Christiansshave been: giving aid despite 
their own privations. South Africa is helping, and Australia 
and New Zealand. Probably $500,000 will come from these 
sources. Conservatively estimated, this will leave about $1,500,- 
000 more to be raised to maintain the work on a bare sub- 


sistence basis during the year 1941. The final answer to the — 


question, “what effect had the outbreak of war on the develop- 


ment of unity among the churches of the world?” cannot be 


given now. 


The answer, in large measure, will depend upon North 
American Christians. If we are blind and insensitive now, all 
our paper resolutions later will not restore the world-wide 
church. If the churches really mean to act as one, North Ameri- 


can Christians must accept the task of sustaining the work of — 


the European churches as their own. It is not a question merely 


~ a 
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of helping the French or German or Scandinavian church. It 
is a question of maintaining the Church Universal. The young 
churches struggling in a hostile environment cannot be ex- 
pected suddenly to carry the whole burden. Every missionary 
is working to make his services ultimately unnecessary, through 
the development of local leadership. The changes taking place 
in the world may hasten this process, but not even the most 
ardent nationalist in the young churches would urge the abrupt 
withdrawal of all economic and advisory assistance. 

We look at the threatened work as though it were our own 
and ask: Is it, in the light of the needs of the Christian world 
community, worth maintaining ? 

Turn to China. Here is the matchless work of Dr. K. L. 
Reichelt, a Scandinavian missionary, in his Buddhist-Christian 
Institute. Here is the work of the Rhenish Mission, carried on 
by German missionaries who write that they are willing to 
continue if only $20 a month for each adult can be found. 
Here, where appeals for help are almost numberless, the 
quality of the European missionaries’ work is testified to by 
the willingness of their colleagues from other countries to con- 
tribute out of their own small salaries to keep the work going. 

Look at Netherlands Indies. Here the workers are principally 


~ Dutch and German. Their efforts have resulted in a Christian 


population larger than that of Japan, Korea, China, the Phil- 
ippine Islands and all the other countries east of Burma and 
India combined. Here only, of all the places in the world, 
have converts from Islam been won in any great numbers. 
Here the missionaries have been successful in maintaining the 


tion of community life. 


Go on to India. Here too the missionaries of other countries ~ 


and the native Indians have come to the support of the Euro- 


_ pean work, determined that it should be preserved. An English 
_ official was so impressed with the work of a German mission 
_ that he personally contributed to the fund to sustain it. 

Cross over to the Near East, where the Scandinavians carry 


aa 


group relationships of converts and preventing the disintegra-—— 


a 
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on some of the best institutional work in existence today. Go 
down the coastline of Africa and come to Madagascar. The 
French and Norwegian missions here have one of the most 
notable records in church history. Their work was so soundly 
builded that it survived years of persecution and came out of 
a long period of underground existence stronger than ever. 
Go around the Continent of Africa, through Tanganyika, South 
Africa, Southwest Africa, Congo, Cameroons, Nigeria, Togo- 
land, up to Algeria; cross to the South American continent to 
Surinam—the story is the same. 

We are all aware that the world is drawing closer together 
in space. We know in America that the commonweal is threat- 
ened by misery and degradation in any section of our country. 
What is recognized as true in the American social environ- 
ment must be recognized as true in the world social environ- 
ment. Truly the world is our parish. The relapse of an African 
community into the tyranny of witchcraft will eventually 
threaten our commonweal as surely as do poverty and insecurity 
in our own land. 

An appeal for the “orphaned missions’ has a twofold aspect. 
It calls for the relief of actual physical hunger. Several thou- 
sand missionaries cut off from their home churches are com- 
pletely bereft of support, and their repatriation to countries 
which. have become concentration camps is impossible. But of 
even greater significance is the appeal to maintain a work 
which will ultimately make impossible the occurrence of such 
destructive acts as those of September, 1939. In an evil world | 
much of our effort must be spent in binding up wounds. But 
if this is our only effort, our task is endless. As we relieve suf- 
fering, we must strive to remove the causes of suffering, by ~ 
working “towards the establishment of an order of life in 
which the discord, deception, and violence that now rule will 
be replaced by free accord, by truth, and by the brotherly love — 
of one for another.” What better way to do this than through 
the building of the Universal Church? 


—A. L. WARNSHUIS — 
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BOOK NOTES 

I have just finished reading two highly important books. 
The first is by Dr. William E. Hocking of Harvard: “Living 
Religions and a World Faith.” (MacMillan, $2.50) This fur- 
nishes fine background to the other: “Faith for Living,” by 
Lewis Mumford. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) We all know of 
Dr. Hocking’s great contribution to religious thought. But this 
is Lewis Mumford’s first direct dealing with religion as a pri- 
mary interest. He has done an amazing job. His style is as 
provocative as that of an Amos or a Jeremiah. Many will dis- 
agree with him sharply at various points, but in my opinion 
he has gotten hold of the nub of the matter. Even those who 
dissent most vigorously must, I truly believe, realize also that 
the brilliant author of ‘Technics and Civilization” and ‘The 
Culture of Cities” has now entered the roster of the major 
religious and ethical prophets of our time. 


And by the way, let me call your attention again to James 
Myers’ unique little book, “Do You Know Labor?” When 
people ask you for an intelligent statement of Labor's aims and 
practices, just put a copy of James Myers’ pocket-sized book 
in their hands. You can order from the National Home Library 
Foundation, 1212 St. Matthews Court, N. W., Washington, 

D.C.; or from the Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City (50c. a copy). 


—DwiIGuT J. BRADLEY 


Through a special arrangement with the publishers, we are able 
to offer—for a limited time—a copy of Lewis Mumford’s book, 
“Faith for Living,” and a subscription to SOCIAL ACTION for 
one year for only $2.25 (to new subscribers only). If you are now a 
subscriber, why not purchase this book through our office and 
_ give a year’s subscription to SOCIAL ACTION to a friend. 


LET YOUR OWN LIGHT SHINE 
A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


We hear it said that the lights have gone out, in Europe, in the 
world. 

Such a thing has happened many times before. 

It was dark in Bethlehem on a certain night. 

Yet on that night a new star was shining. 

Shepherds looked up and saw a glory in the sky; saw a glowing 
radiance around a mother and her child. 

The lights had gone out then, in Judea, in Rome. 

Yet it was bright enough to guide three wise men on their way 
towards truth. 

Bright enough to rouse the shepherds to the coming of a prince 
of peace. 

Bright enough to fill a cattle shed where human hope was born. 


There is light enough today to make a track of thought for those 
who have a mind to hunt for living truth. 

Enough to show the peoples of the earth the way to build a 
democratic world in justice and goodwill. 

Enough to fill with understanding and with courage any room, hall, 
meeting house or open square, 

Where men and women plan good things together for the human 
race: 

Relief for refugees, assistance to war victims, rights for minorities, 
good health and decent housing for rich and poor, 
protection of the weak from exploitation by the strong, 

And the putting down of every dictator no matter who or where. 

There_is light enough for all these things. 


What if old lights have gone out? Kindle new ones everywhere. 
This is Christmas Eve! 
Get out your lamp, your candle or your lantern. a 
Put it in the window. Or better still, take it outdoors and join the — 
carolers and bell-ringers. : 
Take your own light with you and go outdoors into the world. © 
You will be surprised to find so many there ahead of you. | 
You may be even more surprised to find that God himself is there 4 
with his newest and brightest star. a 


—Dwight J. Bradley 4 
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